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which he had promised to lend, came to Tamakatsura's
room and found her, as usual, hardly able to lift her eyes
from the book in front of her.   ' Really, you are incurable/
he said, laughing.   ' I sometimes think that young ladies
exist for no other purpose than to provide purveyors of the
absurd and improbable with a market for their wares.   I
am sure that the book you are now so intent upon is full
of the wildest nonsense.   Yet knowing this all the time,
you are completely captivated by its extravagances and
follow them with the utmost excitement:  why, here you
are on this hot day, so hard at work that, though I am sure
you have not the least idea of it, your hair is in the most
extraordinary tangle. . . .   But there ;  I know quite well
that these old tales are indispensable during such weather
as this.   How else would you all manage to get through
the day ?   Now for a confession.   I too have lately been
studying these books and have, I must tell you, been
amazed by the delight which they have given me.   There is,
it seems, an art of so fitting each part of the narrative into
the next that, though all is mere invention, the reader is
persuaded that such things might easily have happened
and is as deeply moved as though they were actually going
on around him.   We may know with one part of our minds
that every incident has been invented for the express
purpose of impressing us;  but (if the plot is constructed
with the requisite skill) we may all the while in another
part of our minds be burning with indignation at the wrongs
endured by some wholly imaginary princess.   Or again
we may be persuaded by a writer's eloquence into accepting
the crudest absurdities, our judgment being as it were
dazzled by sheer splendour of language.

I have lately sometimes stopped and listened to one of
our young people reading out loud to her companions and
have been amazed at the advances which this art of fiction